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Ver CV) 

ppreciat 

lass rom the cit 

high schools have attended en ma 

sits have been paid bv schools of man 
kinds It is noticed also that the scholars 
find much to interest them, since thev re 


main along time amon 


collection has, as was expected, appealed to 
the rather wide circle of art-lovers wl r 
interested in medieval antiquith who 
ippreciate the quality of the armor show! 


ind who realize that 


' 1 ' 4 ’ 
kind has never before been viewed 1n this 


together for many vears 

It is arranged to continue the exhibitio 
til April 16th 

The exhibition of works by Winslow 


Homer will close on the nineteer 


nonth 


ON THE ART OF WINSLOW 


HOMER 
STUDY of Wins! 


as revealed, for example, in- the 


\ NOTI 


present exhibition in_ th 
politan Museum 


have been a thoroughgoing naturalist, who 
} 
' 


us biggest moments Is discovered to be a 


In 


realist For on these latter occasions he 


saw his subjects in relation to larger issues; 


he was not merely studving their natural 


aspects, as they are revealed to the eve, but 
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1 become impressed with their univer 

l, elemental significances 

Whether Homer himself would have ad 
nitted this tinction 1s quite possibl 
doubtful; he certainly would not have 
stated it the words. He would prob 
tbly have dismissed the discussion with the 
remark paint as | feel But that the 
quality of his feeling varied, at one time 
skimming the surface of his subject, at an- 


other time profoundly penetrating it, that 


he was now personal and now impersonal 
n his attitude, may have easily escaped his 
Onscl SNess bk r ne was unquestionabl\ 


absorbed in each as it over- 
ook him, and not given to analvsis either 
n his manner of painting or his method ot 
had entered upon 
period of his highest achievement 
which may be placed between the vears 


1890 and 1897, and had already produced 


works of impersonal a character as 
Fox Hunt 


( oast in Winter I he I he West 


In WHICH One IS Drought faci 


so nobly 


to face with the elemental in nature, he was 
ible to turn aside in 18903 to the painting o 
Hound 1d Hunter The last named 1s 
merely the Wlustration of an incident in 

pursuit that interested m personal] O 
much of his leisure was spent in huntine 


and fishing 
[hat Homer loomed biggest in his im 

personal moods, when he | 

particular and was occupied wit 

ersal and elemental, can scarcely be ques- 

tioned lhe passage 

is clearly shown tn t 

of his works. We can 

represented in A Bright Sidi 

Whip, Visit of the Mistress 

student ol 


through = the 





from 
earliest work 
Snapping thi 

1 1 
n which he shows himselt 
ndividual icterization, 
colors and oil paintings of the 8o’s 


) 
I 


char 


wats T 


which record the influences of a sojourn ot 


some three vears at Tyneside on the north 


l, 
east coast of England. In these studies of 


is still 


fisherfolk he interested in the tndi- 
vidualities of his subjects, but he has begu 
| against a wider | 


to place them horizon; to 


relation to the en 
life ol 


go down to the sea in ships and 


fact In 
le Ocean and to the 


see them, in 
vironment of tl 
th 


ose who “‘ 


their 


Occupy business in great waters 
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Filled with this larger insight, he returned 


home about 1886 and settled at Scarboro, 
on the coast of Main Then followed sub- 
jects in which the conflict of humanity 


ocean is depicted; for example, 
The Life The Undertow. The 
latter is in this exhibition, and a compari- 
son of it with Eight Taking Obser- 


with the 


Line and 


Bells 
vations, painted eight vears later, manifests 
the artist's growth in impersonal feeling 
In the later picture indi- 


abandoned 


and treatment 
viduality of character has been 
for tvpical characterization. I[t 1s not th 
identity of these two mariners that im- 
presses us, but the character of their kind 
and of their lives of fortitude and unpre- 


tending heroism. This picture, both tech 
nically and in the way of expression, is in- 
Unde 


Ver\ 


rtow 
finely ren- 


finitely superior to Thi 


the water in the latter ts 


dered, with a feeling for its weight and mass 
and dvnamic force; and it may be urged 
with truth that Homer was never at his 


best with figures: that his drawing Is un- 


without 


| 


distinction. On the 
treated the figure 1m- 


certain and 


other hand, when he 
personally, as a part of 


could make it count 


the universal sug- 
gestion of the scene he 
for its full share in the ensemble of ex- 
witness, besides the 


another 


examples 
\ll’s 


{ 


Museum of 


pression; 
shown here, 
Well, 


famous one, 


owned by the Boston 


Fine Arts 

However, it is when Homer ceases to 
view the ocean in its relation to human life, 
and confronts it in its detachment, that 


highest pitch of technical 
and expressional power Moonlight, Wood 
Island Light, Maine Coast, Northeaster 

these surely represent the artist in his no- 
blest mood. The personal, the particular, 
the local and temporal have been merged 
From the 


he reaches the 


in the elemental and universal 
point of view of modern technique with its 


precise analysis and rendering of the values 
of light, thev present crudities of painting 
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ARI 


Indeed, | have heard some of our small pre- 


cisionists of technique with nothing big t 


7 to 
express, roundly abuse these pictures. But 
] suspect it is their very crudity, their oc- 
casional almost savage disregard of formula 
and of mere ocular observation of phe- 
nomena that ts the secret of their greatness 


Phe, shib- 


boleths, crush and confound the 


to small painter 


formula- 


rise superior 


ries, and plunge one into contact with the 
crudeness of elemental force 
that at the Exposition 


It is noteworthy 
Universelle in Paris, 1900, Homer’s repre- 
consisted of Summer 

now owned by the Luxembourg 
Well, The Fox Hunt, The Maine 

I 


le special attention of 


sentation, which 
Night 
All’s 
Coast, attracted t 
the members of the Internati 
Phe 
thing 
something which seemed to them might be 
regarded as distinctively American. They 
Medal with ac- 


their surmise 


mal Jury 


recognized in these pictures some- 


apart trom European influence 


awarded Homer the Gold 
clamation. And 
well founded? For my) 
In his entire independence of for- 


was not 


own part, [ believe 


it Was 
eign or anv other influence, in the stubborn 


which he grew to expan- 


persistence with 
sion from the smallest beginnings and under 
no circumstances of outside help, he proved 

pioneer of Modern 
He reached his goal by sheer 


On the 


his kinship with the 
\merica. 
force of character other hand, the 
goal he marked out for himself and reached 
Is One that expresses, more fully than any 
painter's art, the finest 
His great- 


other American 
temper and spirit of his country 
est work reflects the largeness of outlook, 
the grappling with problems of vast mag- 


conventional 


nitude, the independence of 


restraints, the assurance of achievement 
and fixed purpose of vet broader and higher 
universall\ 


which, while not vet 


represent certainly the spirit of 


deals, 
American, 
America at its best 

CHARLES H. 


(LAFFIN 
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TOMB OF NEKHI WEST WALI DETAII 


THE ROCK-CUT TOMBS OF SHEIKH 
ABD EL QURNEH, AT THEBES 


Phe Egyptian expedition of the Museum 
supplementing its program of excavation 
s engaged in providing for the Museum a 
record through copies, drawings, and photo- 
rraphs of the principal constructive and 
decorative features of the monuments, in 
llustration of the successive phases and 
periods of Egyptian art. In the BULLETIN 
fer February a brief account was given ol 
the work on Early-Christian Churches and 
Monasteries in pursuance of this plan. Thi 

iccount describes the purpose ot 


the 


the further work of the expedition in 
ibs 


opving of the principal painted ton 
Thebes, on which Mr. Norman de Garis 


Davies and his assistants have been en- 


EVERY peop 
which buries 1 
dead creates by so 
doing a new settle- 
ment, citV answer- 
ing to city, village 


to 


to village, house 





house, so that if no 











destructive forces 
were at work. the colony of the dead would 
be the counterpart of that of the living and 
mirror back not only its size, but its age and 
fortunes. In ancient Egypt faith in the 
after-life materialized itself in a necropolis 
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vith the regularity of cit Drav 
sections of a great cliff-cemeter nd you 
have the plan street I tive 
wher det che STO Ings are! pli Cl 
by groups o nhamb te rom one 
nother by solid roc omparison 
with tv is alit {in | pt 
since It was tl not only to 
suppl the tomb guipment of 
itensils and furniture 1 in 
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ers the wonted forn ( orat 
hus Wi not on nN ( 

t owledeg | ym ire of tl 
ncient Egyptians from placed i1 


mural paintin 
mined by th 

put, we have not oni 
burial in the bt 


tations of dal 


the dead hope 


sembling his 
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th. mented bh fd 
V1 | IVTITICTILCE? \ a Sé ( ages 
} , 
tne more valuabi ( ise ojten rried out 
] ’ f,,] 
1 great det nd utiful color If the 
lL, 1. 1 > 
same sul Ss recur with only too frequent 
. f : . ] 
iteration, the imit of large variation also 
so that taken together, the paintings 1n the 
tombs of the | portray the greater 


during her if greatest wealth and power 
its necropolis is, or has been, the richest of 
all. Thebes of the living lay on the east 


bank of the river 1 is represented now b\ 


leads to the Valley of the Tombs of the 
Kings. Between these limits the several 
portions of the necropolis have received the 
names of Qurnet Murrai, Deir el Medineh, 
Sheikh Abd el Qurneh, Qurneh itself, and 
Draa Abu’l Naga. The range of time that 
these cemeteries represent extends from the 
early days of the Middle Kingdom (with 
scanty remains of pyramidal tombs) to the 
gigantic subterranean labyrinths of the 
['wenty-sixth Dynasty. The necropolis is 
richest in tombs of the Eighteenth Dynasty 


ie golden age of Egvpt which honey- 





FIG. I. THE THEBAN NECROPOLIS, FROM 
QURNEH ARE AT 


little more than the great temples and 

quay. Thebes of the dead was founded on 
the west side where, beyond a short stretch 
of cultivated land, the Nile cliffs rise from 
the desert foothills (see fig. 1 Of the 
myriad tombs, small and great, hewn in the 
cliff or sunk in the slopes, many guarded 
their treasures well into the last century 
ind not a few (unless on a comparative 


preserved their mural 
1 


reckoning) have 
decorations more or 
davs. The necropolis extends for three 
miles or more and includes at least two 
ravines which penetrate into the hills. That 
on the south is the Valley 

' 


side) Queens; the long ravine on the north 


ess perfectly to these 


of the (Rames- 


54 


ine. BAST THE TOMBS OF SHEIKH ABD EL 
THE EXTREME RIGHT 


comb the hill and the slope below at Sheikh 
Abd el Qurneh especially (see fig. 2). 
Geologically, the site consists of a mass 
of poor limestone overlying a bed of shale, 
beneath which again is a stratum of close- 
grained limestone. In the few spots where 
the latter comes near the surface it has been 
utilized to produce mural sculpture of the 
very finest quality (tombs of Kha-em-hat, 
Ra-mes, Pu-em-ra, and several others less 
noteworthy In most places, however, 
sculpture was impossible and the walls had 
to be covered with a thick coating of lime 
plaster, or of mud faced thinly with stucco. 
On this the scenes were painted, generallv 


against a white background, sometimes 


~~ 
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very flatly and coarsely, 


— it not only 


been attainable in stone. 
various reasons, these paintings have run 
the gauntlet of innumerable perils with 
ereater success, and now afford us our mo 


l 


sometimes with 
extreme elaboration and very considerable 
artistic beauty. It is this prevalence of 
painting at Thebes which gives the necropo- 
lis its unrivaled value for art and history, 
afforded free play to the 

{raughtsmanship and decorative instinct of 
the Egyptian artist, but enabled him to add 
a greater wealth of detail than would have 
Moreover, for 
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mural scenes can rarely, if ever, reach our 
museums; and so copies of these decora- 
tions are invaluable for museum illustra- 
tion, forming as they do a valuable com- 
mentary on objects which every museum 
needs, and often supplying that « 


Of purpose 


xplanation 
and mode of use which is other- 
wise lacking. Each of the great Egyptian 
collections in European museums has some 
such archive behind it. Berlin possesses 
the original copies of the monuments made 

by Lepsius; Paris, those by Champollion, 
Nestor I’Hé6te, and Prisse; London, the 





FIG. 2. SHEIKH ABD EL QURNEH, FROM 


< 


WAYS OF SOME OF THE TOMBS 


complete picture of Egyptian manners and 
customs 

Of the civilization of ancient Thebes 
thus a twofold representation has come 
down to us—(1) through the objects them- 
selves, many of which have now come into 
our public and private collections; and (2) 
through the mural representations of the 
same things. The actual specimen is no 
doubt to be more highly prized than the 
pictured representation, especially for Mu- 
seum use; yet the latter has certain ad- 
vantages, showing variety which could not 
be matched in any collection and a mag- 
nificence of form and decoration not often 

hed actual 


reacned 1n 


manufacture. These 


earlier workers, owing to the magnitt 


THE RAMESSEUM. THE ENTRANCE DOOR- 
MAY BE SEEN IN THE HILLSIDE 


unequaled manuscripts of Robert Hay 
Much of the material 
records has now perished, but as valuable a 
corpus as appealed to these indefatigable 


iT 
IT 
IIs 


-ontained in these 


; for record 
in the Theban necropolis to-day. 


workers of the last century 


lo meet the needs thus outlined, our 
Eg yptian expedition began a campaign of 
igraphical and copying work at Thebes 
Although much there had 


1 


been copied or published in some shape, few 


In 1907-00. 
/ 


form with which any serious 
archeologist could be satisfied. Copying 


in color was impossible to most 


copies were in a 





ve task; only Prisse d’Avennes 
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ETTING AND PLUCKING OF WILD FOWL 








FIG. 5 TOMB OF NEKHIT. EAST WALL (DETAIL). NEKHT WATCHING THE PREPARA- 


TION OF THE SOIL. ABOVE, HARVESTING THE GRAIN 
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ything noteworthy in this respect. It 
especially in photography and color that 
our staff hopes to put new facilities and 
modern inventions to good purpose and 
thus give its archives not only artisti 

worth but a new evidential character. 


The work which has now been done on 
these tombs by our expedition during the 
past three vears mav be tabulated thus: 

Ds The 
Nekht (cf. 


with travelers on account of its ex- 


tomb of an official named 


figs. 3-6), which is a great fa- 


vorite 





FIG. O. TOMB OF NEKHT. WEST WALI 


treme brightness of color and its excellent 
preservation and is perhaps the most typi- 
cal extant Theban tomb of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, has been copied in color (tem- 
pera) to full size. The facsimile of this 
tomb thus produced is to be reconstructed 
in our Museum and a clear conception will 


FROPOLITAN 


(DETAIL). 
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thus be given of the complete tomb cham- 
ber with its decorated walls and ceiling. 

2. The tomb of Thoth-em-heb (cf. fig. { 
7), which presented the peculiar feature of 
having been completed in the Eighteenth 
Dynasty but appropriated by a descendant 
acentury or so later and its wall scenes 
altered to suit the changed ideas of the time, 
has also been completely copied, largely in 4 
color. 

3. To illustrate the great change of form 
and subject in mural decoration which was 


NEKHT’S SON AND DANCING TROUPE 


introduced with the Nineteenth Dynasty, 
a newly discovered chamber has been copied. 
lhis, the tomb of Weserhat, a priest (in the 
Nineteenth Dynasty) of the deceased king 
hothmes I, affords some pictures of ex- 
ceptional charm and interest. (See Fron- 
tispiece and fig. 8.) 
N. pE G. Davies 














FIG. 7. TOMB OF THOTH-EM-HEB. EAST WALI DETAIL). THOTH AND HIS MOTHER 
SITTING AT TABLE. 
“THE SCRIBE THOTH AND HIS BELOVED MOTHER THOTH ARRIVING IN PEACE THROUGH 
DOING THE WILL OF AMON, AND RECEIVING THE DAILY BREAD ”’ 





FIG. 8. TOMB OF WESERHAT. SOUTH WALI DETAIL). PROCESSION OF PRIEST AND 


PRIESTESSES 
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OBERT W. DE FORES1 
‘ee 
} 2 l 
4 \ , Oo \ 
y\ > Ss \ vy \ t 
filt why | ) 
me and s the opport t nd 


‘ n our 
nd ther pul tit < mpat 
\ } ' tiinit lds 
with my | ff opportunity, | « " 
| 1 \ \ ‘ 

l wer rich in vy Yor ( | 

"| | 

\ no p 1 US ] A ! \ 

| ] + ; ' fiir : 

Mid I the Tew p S imprison 


torical Society could bi ledone. [tw 
neventin my life v I was taken b 
nother to see | tze’s ‘‘ Washington Cr 
ng the Delaware,”’ then exhibited for a tims 
in a room in Broadw at 1 entrance I 
of twenty-fi nts ne pictur 
with hundreds of others, is now to be s 
DV every publ school child the City « 


seum, or anything which « 





if My opportunit to see minerals W 
limited to what | could @ rr mvself wit! 
1 hammer, in the rocks of Central P 
then in course of constructiot! nd around 
the Erie Tunnel through Bergen Hill. All I 
yuld se ot ins ts was limited to wl t | 
could colle with Nn y\ b itt lt I 
| remember seeing Mr. Hain’s private |- 
lection of shells asa signal favor, a collec- 
tion which | think formed the nucleus of the 


Conchological Department of the American 


Museum 


Chere was no Z look al Garden The re 
were no animals to be seen except the goats 
which wandered around “Shant lown 
feeding on tin cans and other things, and 
the dogs which helped the 1 men pus 


of a string of bells Yes, | 


exception Ther Was da large cage con- 
taining a | 


few melal 


choly 


) e ) y , } , 
upper floor of Barnum’s Museum 
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Nor was there anv Natural History Mu- 





Family.” 


indering why those dls- 


sign reading “‘ The Happy 


which alwavs seemed to 


SCd MONKEVS 


plaving the part of either pursuer or 
) Sued, COUld Dé alled happy. 


ic aquarium. | 


1a little aquarium of my own which | 
nad it of a glass jar and kept quite s 
cessfully next the window of the front base 
ment room. But what would I not have 
given for the opportunity to see and stud) 


the aquarium now at Battery Park \s 


ld | was hungering and thirsting for 
small fraction of the opportunity which 


New York child now has 


But | am to speak to-night particular! 
what our Metropolitan Museum of Art 


does for the children It gives them op- 
portunity to see, and by seeing to learn in 

ery department of art, opportunity to 
learn what is beautiful: and to appreciate 
the beautiful not only for the jov that ap 


preciation of the 


itilize the beautif 
their 


irning 


\nd these opportunities which the child 
, hace Se Je ies a Gene! Ree Ceara 
() ttOomcidl\ TidtS are as ial WeYVYOUTUd the OPpor;r- 
ee 
tunities of mv childhood as my meagre 


> ek 
opportunities were bevond those ol a gen- 


eration of children before me. | remember 


that the only art inspiration of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s childhood came from a 

opyv of Flaxman’s ‘‘Outlines of Gre 
“: enough mvyselt 
» have acquired a verv keen appreciation 
and | think if it became 
iving by prac- 
ticing anv of the arts or crafts | could turn 
that appreciation to good account. [| could 
have acquired that same appreciation of 


York if as a 


beautv in art here in New 
iid | had had the treasures of our Metro- 


politan Museum at hand. I had to acquire 
it, under the conditions of my childhood, 
verv largely abroad 

Why are the collections of our Museum 
» essential to the acquisition of this appre 


ecause We learn i 
whether it be 


tation of the be 
to appreciate the beautiful, 
or self-enjovment or for other supposedl\ 
more practical 
iful things. All the book learning in 
the world will not give it to us The more 


purposes, only by 


| ) seeing 


a) iut 
i t t 
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beautiful things we can see and the more 
we are surrounded by them, the greater our 
appreciation 1s likely to be. 

For the same reason that the Child Wel- 
fare Exhibit inspires and teaches far more 
all the volumes of our National Con- 


rint 


than 
ference of Charities, or all the tons of p 
describing what we see here, and more, out 
Art Museum gives more education through 
than all the books on art 
r without it 


the eve in a day 
in the citv would give in a vea 
\nd there is no age more susceptible to this 


kind of education than the age of child- 
hood. Surround the child with beautiful 
things, give the child opportunity to see 
beautiful things, and appreciation of art 


with all that it brings of pleasure and util- 


without conscious effort 
that 
seeing creates | 


art educa- 


will follow 


Study. will 


Ity, 
enhance appreciation; it 
will not create it. 
a remarkable illustration of this 
tion by mere surroundings 1n the case of 1 
own family. | have four children. From 
eariv childhood they have in my own house 


had 


NN\ 


lived among pictures and other objects of 
art. Up to the time when | took them 
abroad as children they had never seemed 


to notice artistic things or to take any spe- 
cial 
quently amazed to see their interest 
remembering 


pleasure from them. I was conse- 


great art galleries of Europe, 
own original indifference to the same 


little vounger. 


m\ 
galleries when only a 
made a somewhat rapid tour and were se 
man\ Ileries in 
instead 


ga sug 


gested that 
together we should go a 
and that put down on paper 
without any consultation with each other 
the ten pictures with which we would each 
like to live. I did so because | was anxious 
to see how far the early taste of my 
children corresponded with the more ma- 
ture taste of their father and mother. To 
the pk 
in e 


Succession. | 
of around 
round separately, 


Ing 


going 


each shoul 


own 


amazement seven or eight of 
children 


my 


acn 


tures so selected by my 
gallery common to all the children’s 


lists, as well as to those of their parents 


were 


Mhat children so young should have picked 
out portraits of Rembrandt, Hals, and of 
Velasquez, which usually appeal only to a 
mature taste, could only be explained in one 
the unconscious education of the 


way, by 


nN the 


We 
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had acquired here 
had the 


Museum which 


eve which they 
York, for the 
\rt 
Knowledge and appreciation of ; ' 
all tha Museum t hes tl 


opportunities of 


mv generation lacked. 


no means t our 

child. It illuminates histor It inspire 
patriotism. It gives ital living form t 
what would otherwise be drv book learning 
lake that well-known picture to which | 








have already referred, “‘ Washington Cross- 
ing the Delaware No child can look at 
it without catching the spirit of our Ameri 
can Revolution, the str through whicl 
our forefathers fought for the liberty which 
is ours. | do not believe that Washingte 
crossed the ice-bound Delaware that sto 
night in such a garb or in such a positio 

| have sufficient respect for the common 
sense of the Father of our Countr 1d 
sufficient knowledge of navigation myself 
to believe that he never stood Dp in the 
boat but that hi t quietly in the bottom 
even if there was enough water t to dis 
turb the fit of his Continent iniforn 
But the spirit of the Revol n is ther 
and the youngest ld is thrilled | t 
picture as he can be thrilled | » descr 
tion in book form lake that marvel 


vision of “Jean d’At bv Bastien-Lepa 
What book could bring home to the ch 
so vividly the devotion of that peasar 


uuntr 


now sainted to her c 





battles of the Crusaders, Poitiers 1 Agin 
court, the Tournament of medieval t 
become living things to t lren Ww 
pass through the Hall \rmor. Ron 
s f t B 
con Mu 
roups;: t 1 
ouidan rt , 
ti I | { ire 
portraved in the p Wrap \ tI 
Mus n exhibit I I} t 
stud up for composit D I 
Which are ftrequently | Vi n ex 
hibits Chev come tn lar bers W 
their parents and friend S 
noons Chev are of all cl hil 
dren of wealth and th ldren of | 
All see the Museum on ec | tern Oft 
they seem to | wander milk 
around However n 
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S to pass tl r rooms they sts, and in as far as possible, by sugges- 
not fail to carry away s rmanent 1m- in, letting them feel that they are choos- 
pre M me with ! is purpos¢ 1g what they see, that the visit mav be a 
ind again. pleasure, not a task or a lesson a grown-up 

ed what part of the com- has set them to learn. Among such classes 

ropolitan Museum most one of the very popular galleries is that of 

not name our painters, or porcelains. From his own small 

or even our art students lay, which often he has painted, 


se travelers who can compare 


f the Louvre or the 





‘asures With those o 


an, but the children of New York, 
rich or poor, learned or ignorant, who gain 
from it their first knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful in art 


CHILDRI AT THEI 


MUSEUM 
BY 
N TON 


WORK WITH 
ADDRESS 
MARION E. FI 


j 


F any of us had been asked five years 
ivz0, We night have answered trul\ 
that a museum, and especially an art 


museum, was a place for grown-ups, 


and not a place for children to be under 
foot—unless accompanied by their parents 
To-day, there are few of us who have fol- 


tional movements of 
the country and the progress of modern 
museums, who t recognize that 
ums stand second only to schools and 


lowed the great educa 


do no 


must 
libraries as the future great educational 
institutions of the country, and that “‘to- 
day 1s the age of the child.” 

In our work for the children of the city, 
at the Metropolit an Museum of Art, the 
real and intangible aim the effect and 
the far-reaching aoa of contact with 
beauty and study of beautiful objects, at 
young and impressionable age. First and 
fore most, we give to the chil 1 who comes a 


yming shelter in which he may wander 
calleries filled 
we 


welc 
will through well-ordered 
utiful eh cts. Where we can, 
1im to things which he can 
objects of daily life, 


things made of 


at 
with bea 
neet and guide 
understand sie enjoy: 
| gyptian dolls and beads, 


clay such as he can understand from kinder- 
garten days, but always things of beautiful 
color, or good form, or fine design. We 
work particularly with classes children 


the schools, making them welcome 


fron 
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understand something of 


hild can 
how these shapes are formed. Together, 
very informally, we hunt out shapes and 
color learn something of the symbols 
nd the stories eatin Sometimes 
sugges stions gathered here are carried on to 
the study of Chinese screens and rugs. 
Ma of these classes came to study the 
special exhibition of early Oriental rugs, to 
learn how they were made and what they 


meant to the f the East, and to see 


pe ople Oo 


and enjoy their beautv. 


With older, or high-school classes, we 
study with some more definite object in 
view, for we are trying to cooper: ite with 
teachers that we may make our collections 
of use to them for classes in various sub- 
jects. Classes in history come for talks on 
the sculpture and buildings of Greece and 
Rome, or the arts of the Middle Ages; girls 
who are studying dressmaking come for 
talks on lace; how it is made and the differ- 


ent kinds; classes in applied design to study 


design of tile, or tile, or woodwork. 
Whenever the classes small enough, 
twenty or under, we work directly before 
the objects themselves in the galleries; 
while larger dante: up to a hundred and 
thirty, the limit of our present a iss-room, 


meet there first for talks with lantern slides, 


or photographs, Oo! pean hase eta them- 
work 


selves. Always, after such talks, we 

in the galleries, copving composition, de- 
signs, and colors; seeing at first hand that 
which will make the history or literature 
studied more full and real; helping to make 
their own pcdivserial work better and thus 
more profitable to them. 

It is seldom that a class is ready to go 
home at the end of an hour, and almost 1n- 
variably the demand 1s, ““How soon may 
wecomeagain?’’ And they docome again, 


often by themselves or with their parents, 
as inclasses. A few days ago in the 
a small boy of five or six 


as We I] 


galleries, | met 
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who confided to me, “I was here vesterday 
and now | am 


This is but 


and | saw the armor myself, 
bringing my mother to see it.” 
one example from many. 
We are sometimes asked if we are not 
training these children to care for beauty 
which they cannot afford. We answer, 
“No, for the enjoyment and often even the 
possession of beauty is more a matter of 
seeing and of knowing than of price.”’ It is 
not entirely for the sake of the zxsthetic 
that we are helping them, for if they can 
by seeing and appreciating and copving 
beautiful things, make theirown work better 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


OF ART 


well. If they 
are content with the “Art” they 
understand, why not let them enjoy 
making them discontented with it 
have not, you may 


hey are aided financially as 
hav € and 
it in- 
stead of 
and long for what they 
content to live in 


physical poverty and filth and disease be- 


vet, if a man were 


cause he knew nothing better, you would 
not leave him there. 

Throughout, the 
the children is to help them to see and to 
discover for themselves, to relate Art and 
Life, and above all, to make them feel that 


““Art 1s 10\ 


of our work with 


aim 


NOTES 


EX- 


alter- 


HE CHILD WELFARI 

HIBIT.—On Thursday 

noon, February 2d, a conference 

was held in the theater of the 
Seventy-first Regiment Armory, where the 
Child Welfare Exhibit was then being 
shown, concerning “‘ The Work of Libraries 
and Museums for the Welfare of Children 
of Greater New York.’ Addresses 
made by Miss Anna B. Gallup, Curator 
the Children’s Museum (Science) of 
Brooklyn; Mrs. Agnes Roesler, Instructor 
of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory; Miss Marion E. Fenton, Instructor of 
he Metropolitan Museum of Art; and 
Miss Mary W. Plummer, Director of the 
School of Library Science, Pratt Institute, 
the at the 
place, addresses were delivered under the 
chairmanship of Hon. John Cadwalader, a 
lrustee of the Public Librarv and of the 
Museum of Art, by Hon. Robert W. de 
representing The Metropolitan 
Museum, of which he is the Second Vice- 
President and Secretary; Prof. Charles 
Edward A. Winslow, representing the 
Museum of Natural History; Dr. Nathaniel 
L. Britton, Director of the New York 
Botanical Garden; and Dr. John Shaw Bil- 
lings, Director of the New York Public 
Library. 


were 


of 


Brooklyn. In evening, same 


Forest, 


4 


\t the afternoon 
museum representatives told of t 


session, the various 


he work 
which their institutions are doing for the 
children; how their attendance i 
aged through the interesting appeal of the 
subject to those who, in their own time, 
come to have the collections explain d to 


them, as well as through the coéperation of 


S 


encour- 


teachers who, in connection with studies 
followed in the public schools, come for 
Instruction. They explained their methods 
of work—the use of lecture courses, lantern 
slides, photographs, loan collections, aquaria, 
herbaria, study collections, etc.—and re- 
counted the gratifying results attained 
[he sum of their remarks shows that 


while the idea of Museum expansion to in- 
clude d ll-directed efforts to 


Well 


efinite and 


interest children in natural history and 
art is of comparatively recent date—the 
Children’s Museum was founded in 1809, 
Mrs. Roesler’s appointment Instructor 
began in 1906, and Miss Fenton’s in 1909 
the results of their work already make it 
quite clear that such a pe long lines 
fundamentally right, and may be expected 
to develop eventually into a recognized 
form of educational activity in connection 
with schools and librari 

lhe addresses of the evening session by 
Mr. de Forest, Mr. Winslow, and Pro- 
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Dritt nfir 17 t 
] 1] unt \ 
{ t \\ nt ed 
It on ren B for t New 
J I to embody Op] rl S 
them to add to ther pment 
t ( thy ) 1 frie } 
Mis P| immer s pal I the ter 
on, and Dr. Bi ress of t 
ning dwelt upon the r t effort on th 
part of t pub een emer o i 
Iren in the De hits t e del 1 fron 
TNese nst ti ne I if to 
this kind of wor W Import tit is and 
how greatl t S grown In the npar 
tivel w vears since the first Ire 
OM Was Opened 
Summing up the impression gained from 
e meetings, it ( te clear that wort 
with children has been definitely organized 
Vv the museums of New Yor well as | 
the public lbrari on the settled cor 
viction that such effort of greatest in 
portance for the welfare of this class o 
future citizens; that s elp reel 
offered to the children and to their guard 
ns and teachers in the expectation that it 
will be embraced tncreasingl Its im 
portance 1s generally recognized; that this 
help is given with the firm belief that suct 
opportunities where embraced make for 
the sane amusement of the people as well as 
r their instruct 
Lincotn Mepat \ thir se. | 
been added to hold the completed coll 


Vi dalli 


Robert Hewitt. Thi n ssat s the 
( ntenni | Year Oo; 1tooOo WW tne ¢ ( sion 
r strikin 1 number oO oOmmemorative 
pleces In varlous parts of the countr 
The most notable medal w the Cen- 
; > mvs : j.] ] . +} irct 
ennial Roiné medal ised in the first 
: 
combination of The Medal and the Bool 
1.1 . ] | . 1] 
publication that has pl d t medalli 
+] ee 
irtin conjunction with books tn the lhbrat 
i pla that it neve he Or ( upiled I his 
ymbination proved o ener nterest 
as m: e seen from fact that the entire 





SI 


AN 


Ml 


UM Ol 


Htvion was tihbsorbed The dies O Lhe 
lal were destroved in an original way 
i new method of cancellation that did not 
entirely destroy the face of the die. It is 
wn In inceled medal exhibited in the 
noes 
Thi Series Of | ncolr cents LQ0O0 
roused general interest on the part of the 
p WhO Were ¢ ger to see the first piece 
ued [his was taken advantage of b 
enterprising business firms, who caused 
dies tobe made from which aluminum pieces 
were struck In the center of each was 
placed one of the new Lincoln cents, serving 
the loubl purpose O showing the coin and 
ting as an advertising medium 
The Lincoln Badges, which are set apart 
a class by themselves, although the 
ome under the head of medals struck from 
es, are the particular pieces which wert 
worn on the occasions by officials or mem 
Ders O the various organizations issuing 
them laken as a class, 1t would be diff 
It to duplicate such a series unless tl 
were gathered at the time of each t1ssuc 
[he collection now presents a complet 
medallic history of Lincoln from 1860. t 
the present date. The first crude medall 


the 
Ellsworth 


\cu 


bust of Lincoln was worn 
Zouaves 
rious token follows this Chi 
i small medal 
rtford Wide-Awakes, a 


1860 in Hartford, Co 


nN 





in Chicago in 


struc] 


orm of 





the 
tion formed 

e Lincoln ¢ 

hp 


would | 


n orga 
Za 


during t 


It 


| 
n 
il 


ampaig 
difficult to de- 


somewhat 
the 


ire Ss collection 
represent very nearly 500 different dies, 
surpassing in number that of an) known 


person Gsreek a | S 
to the present time; and, taken as a whol 
what thev lack in art they make up in 
historical interest 

When a descriptive catalogue of the col 
lection 1s prepared, it will enable students 





and artists to fol i series which started 
just fiftv vears ago, 1s entirely American 
ind has great and increasing political in 
terest to the American peopl 


The number of visitors at 


e months of Decem- 


ee 
sf 
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ber and January is shown in the following 
tables 


DECEMBER, 


1910 JANUARY, IQ11 
i8 Free days 27,395 18 Free days 30,014 
5 Evenings 642 4 Evenings rye: 
4 Sundays 10,336 5 Sundays 23,391 
8 Pay days 3,052 8 Pay days 3,382 
47,425 57,500 
THe Liprary.—The additions to the 


Library during the past two months were 
five hundred and forty-seven volumes, as 
follows: by purchase, five hundred and 
eleven; by gift, thirty-six. 

[he names of the donors are Mr. William 
LL. Andrews, Mr. Joseph Breck, Mr. Shel- 
don Cheney, Messrs. James Connell & Sons, 
Mr. George A. Hearn, Mr. Wilhelm Hever, 
Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, Miss Margaret Tay- 
lor Johnston, Mr. Dikran Kk. 
Messrs. F. Keppel & Company, Mr. Will- 
Macbeth, Mr. N. E. Montross, Mr 
Clarence B. Moore, Mr. Bernard Quaritch, 
Mr. George Lansing Raymond, Mr. P. I 
Schofield, and Mr. P. A. B. Widener. Two 
photographs were presented by Mr. Fri 
cis Wellesle' 
\ valua 


| Inds, ape 


Kelekian, 


lam 


ren 


in- 
fifty works on 
architecture and gardening was 

Mrs. Berenice | 


ble collection of 


presented by angton, in 


her husband, Daniel W. | 


memory of ang- 
ton 

Phe number of photographs added to the 
collection was seven hundred and _ forty- 
eight 

The number of readers during the two 


months was sixteen hundred and sixteen; 
in addition to these, two hundred and fort, 
persons consulted the collection of photo- 

Phe name of the Art Institute of Chicago 
was inadvertently omitted from the list of 
that issue bulletins, which ap- 
peared in the January BULLETIN. 


museums 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CORPORATION 
The meeting of the Fellows of the Mu- 
seum was held on Monday, February 2oth, 
at four the First Vice-President 
Joseph H. Choate, being in the Chair. The 
Annual Report of the 


o'clock, 


Trustees and the re- 
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ports of the Treasurer for the year 1910 
were presented, and were ordered to be 


to the members 
Albert M. Lyth- 
goe, Curator of Egyptian Art, on the work 


printed for distribution 
Addresses were made by 


of the Museum Expedition in Egypt, and 
by Miss Marion E. Fenton on the work 


with children and teachers 


Schools 


of the Publi 


MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES 
regular meeting of the Trustees he 
day, February 20th, 


\t the 
ld Mon 
the following Trustees, 


Officers and Committees were elected: 
rFRUSTEES 
I 1 ENDIN IOIS 
Gt EA. H N HEN Wal 
(a I I I 
OFFICERS OF THE CORPOR ION 
ENDIN 20. 11 
President 8 vT M N 
loserHo H. ( 
Vic Pre l¢ S 1D ¢ Ir 
A ine | rot I 
Secretary in | FORE 
I re Surer He I \ NSFI 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEI 
Preside | I wr M N 
First Vic Pr ent | ri. 4 
S ynd Vice-President } 
I | i 
ind ecret 
| reasurer H M FIELD 
WILLIAM | \NDRI Wi ( () N 
lou | ( 4 } 1) \ ‘ 
DANI C. FREN AN 
HH y \ t (; I {EN 4 
FIN ‘CE COMMI I 
I 1) MS Hen ( 
| 
Aol I 
UDI G COMM I | 
( H 
H ( I 
AA anes 
\IEMBERSHIP The Truste t their: 
cent meeting elected Sust Men 


ANNUAL REPORT | \I Rey 
of the Trustees for 1910 will be sent to 
members of the Museum during the con 


y montl 


nN 
bile 





R 


WINSI 


SHOOTING THEI 
BY 


GIFT OF 


RECENT 


Y IR 


AINTING B WHISTLE 
Mr. Hearn has added to his man\ 


gifts to the Museum, Whistler’s 
picture, Connie Gilchrist with 
the skipping rope—the Gold Girl. The 
painting was bought by Mr. Hearn last 
May and was immediately sent to the 


Whistler Exhibition being held at the Mu- 
seum at that time. As it arrived after 
opening of the exhibition, it does not ap- 
pear in the catalogue. It is one of the rare 
portraits by Whistler in which he 
to give movement to his subject. 
Gilchrist was a popular dancer at the Gai- 
ety in London in 1876, and Whistler has 


} 
the 


ttempts 


Al 


Connie 


painted her as she appeared on the stage 
dancing witha skipping rope. The picture 
was exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery in 


1879, at which time Rosa Corder and The 


Ocean (now belonging to Mr. Canfield) and 
Nocturne in Blue and Gold (now in the 
Freer Collection) were also shown. At th 
bankruptcy sale of Whistler’s effects in 


Connie Gilchrist sold to M1 
Wilkinson for fifty guineas! It has not been 


1S&« m 


was 


A PIDS 


{) W 


CHARLES 


OO 





SAGUENAY RIVER 
HOMER 


HOMER 


ACCESSIONS 


exhibited so frequently as most of the por- 
traits and was not in the Whistler Exhibi- 
tions at London, Paris, or Boston. 


Homer’s Last Paintinc.—Mr. Charles 
S. Homer has given to the Museum Shoot- 
ing the Rapids—Saguenay Wins- 
low Homer, now hanging in the center of 
the wall in the Winslow Homer Me- 
morial Exhibition. It is the last picture on 
which the artist worked and was left un- 


canvas 


Riv er, by 


west 


finished. The first staining of the 
shows in places, and proposed changes in 
the composition are indicated by bold chalk 
of the ficures are 
1e expression of the 


I 


lines. Though none 
complete in all details, tt 
whole picture loses nothing on this account 

he intensity of 
and the effect of the excitement and exhil- 
aration of the moment on each of the thre 
Nor can one 
iq 


aud 


each pose is unmistakable 


figures is perfectly manifest. 
imagine what possible changes could 
to the sense of power and weight in the 
sleek water which breaks in muddy, tum- 
bling spray in the dangerous places, or t 


1 


ne 
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leaf-like lightness of the canoe. In exam- 
ining the pictures which make up the pres- 
ent Homer Exhibition, in their chronologi- 
cal order, one is impressed with the growth 
of the painter’s interest and delight in de- 
picting the great dynamic forces of nature, 
and man’s conflict with them. From the 
time of his artistic majority, life-savers, 
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painter who died two vears ago at the 
age of thirty-one. The portrait of Israels 
was painted in The Hague, 1903, and 


shows the venerable artist seated with his 
right hand at his chin and in his left a 
palette and brushes. The work has been 
shown at various exhibitions, among others, 
at the Louisiana Exposition, in 





Purchase 





UP THE 


BY GEORGE 
GIFT OF HUGO 


favorite 


themes, becom- 


fishermen, and hunters were his 
models; and his recurring 
ing more and more intense, are the splendor 
and force of the wind, the bite of the wave 
on the rocks, the irresistible energy of rush- 
ing water. In these things, his art was the 
delight of youth and strength, and the 
Museum’s new picture testifies that his 
talent remained to the very end untouched 


by old age. 


PORTRAIT OF IsrRAELS.—Mr. Julian Flo- 
rian has given to the Museum a portrait of 
Josef Israels, the Dutch artist, by Walter 
talented voung American 


Florian, the 


HUDSON 
BELLOWS 


REISINGER 


awarded 


St. Louis in 1904, where it was 
a silver medal. Florian was born in New 
York and began his studies at the League 
B. B. 
A PicTurRE By BELLows \ very inter- 


esting and vigorous example of recent work 
in landscape, Up the Hudson, by George 
Bellows, has been given to the Museur 
Mr. Hugo Reisinger, whose belief yntem- 
shown. Mr 


In ce 


ntiy 
Ll 


porary art has been frequen 


this picture as being the 


} 


Reisinger selected 


best work which George Bellows has vet 
accomplished, and many admirers of this 
artist’s virile talent will agree with him in 


his choice. The picture ts of 


07 
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{ ‘. | } . 
iths and rom the belt, came from the collection 


tres B 1 are railr tracks with a1 made bv Mr. A. C. Vroman of Pasadena, 
pre motive and vacant land California \s a collection, it ranks with 
to the I { Hudsor river fills the Franko Collection in the British Mu- 
t the far seum and others well known in Europe. 
et tg B. B \n extended notice of the netsukés will be 
nin er issue of the BULLET! 
\ ( ( | \ NI <I 
\ tion of netsukés, presented UNIVERSAL PEACE BY BUTENSI Mi 
Mi Russell Sa is displaved this lacob H. Schiff has presented to. the 
! the Room of Recet \ccessions Museum a | e all vrical figure in bronze 
litt masterpiece hort WOO ititl d Uy versal P\ LC ) Jules 1, ( 
dg 1 the num rms twent { Butens] which 1s now exhibited the 
nund! n them « orately carved oaller leading from tl Central Park 
or inlaid red or enameled, and ust entrance to the large Hall of Casts | 
t! | bob for the cord of 





CONNIE GILCHRIST WITH THE SKIPPING’ ROPI 
BY JAMES A. MCNEILL WHISTLER 


GIFT OF GEORGI A. HEARN 


(ys 








COMPLETE 


JANUARY 


90 


Lot OF 


TO 


FEBRUARY 


ACCESSIONS 


LOT | 


20, 


CLASS 
\NTIQUITE EGYPTIAN 
\NTIQUITIES——CLASSICA 
ERAMICS 


\ODWORK 


| RNITURE AND \\ 


ORIES 


*Connie 


OBJEC! 


Mummied hawk, Ptolemaic pe 


riod 
tlwo Greek marble fragments 
from Epidauros 
Handle of pottery vase, Granada 
Spanish-Moorish fifteenth cen 
tury 
] | 


Pair of inlaid 


knife-boxes, Eng 


lish, late eighteenth century 


Plaque representing Virgin and 
Child with two Angels, Frenct 
fourteenth century 


Head of Christ 


19085 


Bronze plaque 
by E. Saroldi, 


sixteenth 


Venetial 


fBrass plate, German 
century; brass plate 


sixteenth century 


tl wo turban buckles, Indian 


teenth century 


tSilver epergne, Richard Goldwir 


maker, London, 1753 


*Medicine man’s rattle 
\merican 


century rattle, Marimba and 


bell, African, nineteenth cen 
tury bamboo | flute rattle 
Borneo, nineteenth century 
brass bell, Italian, nineteentl 





century 


rl indscape by George Bellow 
Gilchrist, by Jame 


McNeill Whistler 


Shooting the Rapids, by Winslow 


Homer 


loset 


fPortrait of 
Walter Florian 


iStone slab from tomb in Albaicir 
Granada, Spanish-Moorish 
fourteenth century 

a girl Stud 


| B Car 


tl erra-cotta head of 
the Dance, by 
peaux 


lor 


Not yet placed on Exhibition. 


Recent Accessions Room (Floor | 


00 


SOl 


Gift of Mr | ( Beckwith, 


through Mr. F. S. Churcl 


rh ( 
Gift of Dr. Bashford Dea 
Gil Mr. Frank | ridge 
Ciilt M ( } 
bre 
Gift of Mr. | oO We 
(5) ) | { \ H r 








Mi 


{ 
— 
I 
MEI 
t OT Win 
PLA 
Floor Il, Ro 
LWORK 
Floor II, Roon 
Floor Il, Room 


NIA 


Floor II 


RI 


Floor | 
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' , e Six 
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‘ n | s] 
S ! ‘ r\ ez 
| 
t ‘ Gilt « yr. | 
Pane ( f MA 
( ot \I 
LIST OF LOANS 
20 TO FEBRUARY 20, IQITI 
()] I ( 
Ve \ e finge I I 
eZ ‘ é rhtee } 
vt Lent by Mr 
Pier 
( ( hy re k 
R ‘ t 
{ 
DY Mf 
Winthrop 
One ! I S 
et ri } S dae 
te 1 ( ‘ oll 
er I Lent by Mr 
Pair of can | het i 
Plat hey S e elghteentl 
entur\ ) sters. Sheffield 
Plate. | <} ' neteent 
enti Lent by Lie 
Stearns 
er ke "A 
Plummer maker Londo 
\ 
| 2 Ss I er \merican 
) ] ) a | cl mer 
tt ( \merical 
bou go lent by 
Rensselaer 
Four iniatures Persian d 
Indian sixteenth and seven 


br Statuette ola 


onze 
Florentine, sixteentt 


Rug, Persian, 


Lent by Mr 


Winthrop 


Lent by Mr 
Winthrop 


Nug, about 1350; rug 
Northwest Persia, ipout 1400; 
rug, Syrian, about 1500; rug, 


Armenian, fourteenth to fif 





f 


i. Room 6 


Rober 


Gsren\ 


Gren 
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OBJECI SOURCI 


PeEXTILES teenth century; three Holbein 
Floor II, Wing | rugs, late fifteenth century 
five rugs, sixteenth century 

Western Asia Minor; rug, Cen 

tral Asia Minor, late fifteenth 

century two rugs and a I{ra¢g 

ment of a rug, Asia Minor, six 

{ teenth to seventeenth century 


part of a border of a large rug 





Indian, about 1600 ent by Mr. C. F. William 
Floor Il, Wing I Rug, Armenian fifteenth ce 
tury; rug, fifteenth century 
rug, sixteenth century rug 
ibout 1650 \sia Minor 
prayer rug, lurkish, sever 
4 teenth century; garden ru 
North Persian, about 1750 lent by Mr. Theodore M 
Davis 
Floor II, Wing I Collection of one hundred 
two implies of oopin 
ind needlepoir I ' 
work and embroidery, Eure 
pe sixteenth t teent 
entur Lent by M ( ree 
Floor Il, Wing I Four Aprons, It n. seventeent 
century seven example 
needlepoint ul 
x ae French, 107 ent | 
Mor 
Floor Il, Wing | of bobbi | } 
nineteenth ce I Lent M McLa 
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D I arp Roni 
\ssistant Secretar Henry W. kK 

\ tant Tre r Fuomas D. D AN 

( r of Pa y B . Bur H 

Curator of Egyptian Art, A r M. Lyrucor 

; 2 peng ~ Witwer R. Va INER 
Arts, \ 

( r of Metalwork, Joun H. Bucs 

( rator f “ Basnt p Dra 

J rar > Wi aw R. Cus RD 

Re trar, Parrick H. Reynout 

Super , ent a ( a Hew 
Building, ) 

MEMBERSHIP 
BENEFACTORS, who contribut e. Sco, 
FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, 

FELLOWS FOR LIFE, tribute I, 
FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS, 

annual ¢ tribut 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS, 

annual contribution of 2 
ANNUAL MEMBERS, who y 

contributor I 1 

Privitt All « t t t | 
to the follow privil 

A ticket admitting t r and his far 
hi ( I / + + \I j 1 Fr 

Ten complimentary t : r for dist ' 
ea fw imits t ce, either M 
lay or Frida Phe t ist bear the signatur 
f the member 

An invitation to a ral recepti given by the 
Irustees at the M t 1 all classe t - 
Ui ire t 1 

\ ticket, upon re t, to any lecture give the 
Irustees at the M 

The Buttetin and a copy of t Annual Report 

\ set, upon req t at tl Museum, of all hand 
books published by the Museum for general distri- 
In additi to the privileges to w ill classe f 
ne bers are ¢ titled, S taininvga hipt en 
bers have, upon request, double the imber of ticke 
to the Museum a! {tothe lectures accor ledto A ual 
Members; their families are included in the invitat 


to any general reception, and whenever thei 








cripti 1 the agere ite i sunt to $1, oe) they 
sha be entitle to Ci ected Ie lows tor Life, a ito 
F t f t Corporation lor further 
pa ticulars, see spec al leaflet. 
ADMISSION 
H I OPENt ] Museum 1s ope laily 
from 10 A.M. t p.m. (S fr 1 p.m. to 6 P. 
a ida » rday t 1 P.M 
Pay Day On M ind Friday fr 10 A.M 
P.M i I r 295 ce IS ¢ r 
all € ept r r coy t 
CHILDREN Childre ler seven year ! 
id tted t ce pani t i lult 
PRIVILE Members are admitted pay da 
( of the ember p ticket Per 
€ r « piimentary ticket ire entitled 
free admitt ‘ 1 pay da 
Ve it I or } sche l € y elr 
Principals, receive fr the Secretary, ipplication, 
t t {mit t 1X puy apiece pay 
1 I cI \ ther sc recelve sim] 
t ( cat to the Assist t Secretary 
( PY! Re € tor permits t copy and t 
photograp! e Must hould t idressed t 
the Assi Secret N per t sre ece ary 
for et yr and rt t } camer Per- 
ire 1 ed for l lays except Saturday, Su jay, 
and le lid For f her informatior er 
pecial leaflet 
THE COLLECTIONS OF THE MUSEUM 
I ( lar of Infor t ive in Index to the 
P t whic . f j f those decir 
1 tot 1 a special Cla [ D7eC It ca be e- 
cured at the entrance 
EXPERT GUIDANCE 
Met bers, visitors, i-¢ cher lesiring t ee the 
c ect ft Muse ler expert idance, 
ecure the service f the me r of the ff 
i j rt I r aa cat t Secre- 
tary (An appointment should preferal e made 
Chis service will be free to members and to teachers 
the | chools, ell inder their 





THE LIBRARY 
Gallery 14, First Floor 


1 icc 1DI¢ Li ners, 


PUBLICATIONS 
e publications of the Museum, now in print, 





er twent hree These for sale at the en- 

tr to the Museum, aad at the head of the ma 

For a list of the und their pply t 

112.4 
Me ers, see special leatiet 
PHOTOGRAPHS ON SALE 

hat Pall nhuarte t } 

] yraphic copies of al byects belonging to the 


Museum, made by the Museum photographer, are 
le at the Fifth Avenue entrance. Orders by mail, 


ncluding application for photographs of objects not 


cept in ck, may be addressed to the Assistant Secre- 
iry. Photographs by Pach Bros., The Detroit Pub- 

g Co., The Elson Company, and Braun, Clément 
& Co., of Paris, are also on sale. See special leaflet. 


RESTAURANT 
locate | inthe basement ( 


n the North 


yuilding Meals are served 4 /a carte 


10 A.M. to 5 P.M. and table d’héte from 12 M. to 4 P.M 


a 





